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it in modern Slavonic house-communities. He believes that in the 
heroic age estates were large ; that by the time of Aristotle they had 
come to be very greatly subdivided ; and that in later centuries a 
new system of " grande propri'eti" grew up out of the indebtedness 
of the small owners. Slavery apparently existed from the first ; but 
serfdom arose subsequently to the Homeric age, and though many 
causes contributed to it, M. Guiraud seems to think it is substantially 
explicable as hereditary freedmanship (page 122 seq.). He does not 
restrict himself to the larger aspects of his theme, but adds several 
chapters on the land law and legal procedure of the age of Demos- 
thenes. 

Detailed criticism of the argument must be left to classical 
scholars. It may, however, be observed that M. Guiraud hardly 
realizes with sufficient clearness how scanty the evidence is on some 
points of the first importance, how doubtful is its interpretation in 
many cases, and how slight is the value to be attributed to much of 
it. His style is clear and straightforward, if not particularly lively ; 
but the book could have been compressed with advantage, and many 
safe but trite reflections might have been omitted. It is a typical 
example of specialism, without literary charm or width of outlook, 
but conscientious and thorough. So far as it goes, it is worthy of a 
pupil of M. Fustel de Coulanges, — and this M. Guiraud gives us 
abundant reason for supposing he will regard as high praise. 

Harvard University. W. J. Ashley. 

A Scientific Solution of the Money Question. By Arthur 
Kitson. Boston, Arena Publishing Co., 1895. — viii, 418 pp. 

The author of this book has attempted a great work. He is con- 
vinced that " the money question is the key to all the various other 
social questions," and he is convinced that he himself has discovered 
the true solution of the money question. Hence he claims to point 
the road to the " emancipation of industry " and universal prosperity. 
His aim is praiseworthy. 

In political economy up to the present time he finds nothing good. 
Apparently the economists are to blame for all our ills ; for the author 
says that the wasteful and unjust distribution of products into wages, 
rent and profits has taken place " under the regime of political 
economy," which, if a " true science," should " answer all the riddles 
that have for ages been propounded by the social sphinx," and 
should "abolish want and the fear of it." He fails to point out, 
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however, that political economy is in good company. Despite the 
great advances in the sciences of meteorology and geology, we still 
have drouths and earthquakes. 

The author next attacks the various points of economic theory in 
turn, and disposes of the whole body of doctrine to his own satisfac- 
tion. This is preliminary to his solution of the money question. 
This solution lies in the firm grasp of the idea of value as a " ratio," 
and therefore as something which cannot be measured, but can only 
be expressed. This idea leads him to the conclusion that money 
cannot be a measure, but must be rather a means of expression. 
Evidently a commodity expresses nothing. This can be done only 
by language and numbers. Money then is a system of numbers. 
It was all right originally to compare commodities in terms of gold, 
" using gold merely as their arithmetic." But the ratios being estab- 
lished, there was no further use for the commodity. The numbers 
should have sufficed. It would be simpler if Mr. Kitson, having 
abolished the thing money, should abolish the word money, and come 
out frankly for the multiplication table. The practical use of num- 
bers as money is to come through printing these numbers on paper, 
which is evidently cheaper than gold. But this printing is to be 
no longer a government monopoly. It is a right that " must revert 
to the people "; that is, everybody is to print as much as he needs. 
"The only requisite, says the author, which these notes need to 
constitute money is, that the members of the community shall agree 
to accept them from each other in exchange for products." This is 
true. It now only remains for somebody to discover such a commu- 
nity. The author actually refers to the experience of the colonies 
during the Revolution to show that paper can be used as money. 
This is an astonishing slip. In putting forth his scheme as something 
new he should never have admitted any knowledge of the French 
assignats or the paper money of our Revolution. He does, however, 
omit to record that the trial made by the colonies of a scheme similar 
to his resulted in the notes being used to paper a barber shop. 

The good in this book is the light it throws on the use that can 
be made of certain very doubtful passages in some standard works, 
and on the real inconsistencies (besides many fanciful ones) which 
exist in the writings of some first-class economists. It also serves 
to show that we may look in the future as in the past for a certain 
regular output of arguments in favor of fiat money, whatever the 
attitude of the popular mind at the particular moment. 

The author concludes by declaring that the money problem is 
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"the fin de slide problem." We believe this has escaped the notice 
of Herr Nordau in his examination of the many meanings of that 
overworked phrase. If, however, that imaginative scholar were to 
turn his attention from art and literature to some so-called science, 
he might find ample material for a second volume of Degeneration. 

Bowdoin College. H - C - Emery - 

The American Historical Review. Vol. I, No. i. Editors : 
G. B. Adams, A. B. Hart, H. P. Judson, J. B. McMaster, W. M. 
Sloane, H. Morse Stephens. J. Franklin Jameson, Managing 
Editor. New York, Macmillan & Co., 1895. — 208 pp. 

The appearance of this new quarterly will be welcomed by all in 
this country who are interested in historical study, and by scholars 
of other lands whose attention may be directed to American political 
or social development. In external form it leaves nothing to be 
desired. It is the express intention of its editors that its pages 
shall be open to contributions from workers in all parts of the 
domain of universal history, while attention will of course be chiefly 
devoted to the mediaeval and modern periods. Certainly, then, the 
scope of the publication will be broad enough to justify its name and 
to satisfy the most catholic taste. Some space will be devoted to 
the printing of original documents, but apparently the aim is to make 
the Review as largely critical as possible. 

To the first number Professor Sloane contributes an article on 
"History and Democracy," and Professor Tyler one on "The Loyal- 
ists of the American Revolution " ; Henry Adams writes on " Count 
Edward de Crillon," Professor Turner on "Western State-Making 
in the Revolutionary Era," and Henry C. Lea has a brief paper on 
" The First Castilian Inquisitor." Of these all but the last concern 
American history. Professor Turner's article is distinctively an 
investigation, the first installment of a careful study of the origins of 
Vandalia, Transylvania and the other commonwealths early founded 
by the settlers west of the Alleghanies. Professor Tyler contributes 
what has long been needed, a plea for the fair treatment of the 
American Loyalists. This article, together with Professor Sloan e's 
paper, may be taken as indications that this Review will stand for a 
less partisan and more catholic treatment of early American history 
than has hitherto been common. 

Out of a total of 208 pages in this number 87, or about two-fifths, are 
devoted to book reviews. The utility of this department is beyond 



